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ABSTRACT 

The five-year Georgia Head Start Quality Initiative 
was founded in 199A to provide training and technical assistance 
(consisting of monthly group training sessions and individual on-site 
consultation) for Georgia Head Start administrators as they pursue 
National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) 
accreditation. This document reports on the activities of the first 
year of the Initiative. The first section of the report, Project 
Overview," describes the three phases of the Initiative: (1) 

self-evaluation; (2) design and implementation of in-service training 
and improvement; and (3) document preparation for NAEYC 
accreditation. The second section, "Participating Programs," 
describes the 29 Head Start and Parent Child Center programs in 
Georgia that were invited to participate in the Initiative; the 
project began with 7 programs. In the evaluation phase, each 
participating program conducted a self-evaluation followed by a 
two-day training session and supervised practice classroom 
observations. In the second phase, the data collected in the first 
phase were examined to develop specific program improvement plans and 
to determine program readiness for accreditation. The third phase, 
preparation for NAEYC accreditation, included preparing a descriptive 
program report, documenting staff qualifications, conducting and 
summarizing parent and staff surveys, and conducting classroom 
observations. A closing section, "Reflections," states that the 
outcomes of the Quality Initiative can be measured at two levels: 
improvements in the quality of programs, and successful completion of 
NAEYC accreditation. Seventy- thr ee percent of classrooms that 
completed the second self-evaluation documented improved classroom 
practices. An appendix consists of a description of the Challenging 
Teachers Summer Institute. (TM) 
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A 

X ccrcditatior. by the National Association (or the Education of Young Children 
(NAEYC) has become the hallmark of quality for early childhood programs. 
Accreditation is a significant program credential in that it surpasses regulatory 
requirements and establishes a common set of professional standards that cuts across 
program auspices. I:ach year, the stature of accreditation increases and accumulates 
greater influence on licensing regulations and funding guidelines. NAEYC established 
an accreditation system that is inclusive of a broad array of programs and yet exclusive 
in its focus on high quality (Bredekamp, 1995). 

The Advisory Committee on Head Start Quality and Expansion reported that while 
most Head Start programs offer high quality services to children and families, there is 
evidence that quality is uneven across the country (The Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Head Start Quality and Expansion, 1995). 'Hie Advisory C\;mmittec's 
report also noted that on -site monitoring has been a principal strategy to ensure the 
quality of services and to promote local accountability. Nevertheless, there is a need to 
strengthen monitoring and to more elTectively link monitoring to technical assistance. 
The Committee recommended that cemsideration he given to alternative monitoring 
systems that 

... rely on }> ranter self-assessment and outside validatioti; ... use of 
outside arereditation by professional orf^anizations as a supplement 
to monitorin}^: and . . development of new structures to support f/uality 
... that could help pi ams initiate self improvement efforts and 
assess their proi>ress. 

l riK‘ Urptnt nl iIk* A(lv ist>r\ C't.nunmi'c un Head SiaM (.inalits ami I Kpansmn 199 t, p M) 

The piocess nrohtamiiig NAI‘Y(' accreditation lelies on giantee sell -assessment ami 
out.side validation. I he delineation o| accreditation ciiteiia that rc(>rcsent cjUiility 
piaUices and ilie j>iocess ol internal, sell study have become powerful teaching tools 
lot Mall at all levels. Aeueditation is a sigiiilieant supplement to monitoring and a 
snppoi t to pi ( i|M am ((ihilits 
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Despilc the reputation that accreditation engenders, Georgia Head Start programs 
have been slow to initiate the process. As of July 199.S, Georgia had 1 14 accredited 
early childhood programs but Head Start was significantly under-represented among 
these programs. Of the 29 Georgia Head Start grantees, only four centers from one 
grantee were accredited. Head Start has its own standards and monitoring procedures 
and, with few exceptions, programs are not required to meet Georgia child care licensing 
standards and monitoring procedures. The distinction of Head Start standards and 
monitoring procedures has contributed to the separation of Head Start programs from 
the larger early childhood community in Georgia. This separation has been accentuated 
by the recent expansion of the pre- kindergarten (Pre-K) program in Georgia. As with 
Head Start, the majority of Pre-K programs are not required to meet licensing standards. 
State-funded Pre-K programs will strive to be NAEYC accredited within tlic next several 
yciirs. Because Georgia’s licensing standards are low relative to other states and programs 
arc exempt, xNAEYC accreditation standards and procedures play an important role in 
cutting across program auspices and establishing a common language of quality. 

In 1994, the Region IV Office of the Administration for Children and Families 
funded the Georgia Head Start Quality Initiative. This five year effort, will offer 
customized technical assistance to all Georgia Head Start grantees as they pursue 
NAEYC accreditation. This report provides a detailed description of the process and 
outcomes after the first 12 months of technical assistance. 



amiprehcnsive training and technical assistance through monthly group training sessions 
and individual on-site consultation, fhe GHS Quality Initiative enhances grantee 
capabilities to conduct internal self-monitoring and to apply the findings to specific 
program development plans, fhe Initiative has been organized into three phases: I. 
Self-evaluation ; II. Design and Implementation of Program Improvement ancnhiining 
Plans; III. Preparation of Documentation for NAEYC Accreditation. 



Project Overview r lie GHS (Georgia Head Start) Quality Initiative provides Head Start grantees witli 
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Participating 
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Phase !: Program Evaluation. Admin is trau»rs complete a 
systematic, in-depth program evaluation using iUc As.se *;sment' Profile 
for Early Childhood P ret grams. The Assessment Profile is an 
observational, structured inventory of developmcntally appropriate 
practices and is used diagnostically to determine program 
improvement needs and to identify specific directions for program 
training. On-site technical assistance is a\ailablc to support 
adininistrati^r’s self-assessment observations. 

Phase II: Design and Implementation of Program Improvement 
and Training Plans. Administrators summarize program evaluation 
findings, interpret findings, and develop a program-specific task and 
training plan. The task and training plan includes identification of 
appropriate community training resources and projected timelines 
for completion of program changes and training. Technical assistance 
provides individualized guidance in the development, scheduling and 
implementation of program task and training plans. 

Phase HI: Preparation for NAEYC Accreditation. Administrators 
are guided through the process of documenting program changes 
and completion of the NAEYC accreditation program documentation. 
Teclinical assistance provides individualized guidance in the 
organization, scheduling, and implementation of the accreditation 
tasks including classroom observation, preparation of administrative 
documentation, and gathering and summarizing staff and parent 
questionnaires 



In the spring of 1^K)5, project participants conducted progiam self-evaluations (Phase I) 
and designed program impn>vcment and training plans (Phase II). Implomentalion o( 
those plans began in the spring and continued throughout the summer and fall of 1995. 
During the fall ol 1995, the first group of participating programs conducted follow-up 
sell -evaluations in selected classrooms and began to prepare the NAHYC accreditation 
document atiem (Phase III), while a second colu»rt initiated the preliminary self- 
evaluations of Phase I. 



In November, 1994. all 29 Head Start and Parent Child Center programs m Get^rgia 
were notified of the CjHS Quality Initiati\c aiul were im ited to apply for particijxuion. 
Nineteen programs submitted applications c.xprcssing a commitment to work towards 
accreditation. Selection criteria were established to achieve a diverse representation of 
programs across the state, llic .selected programs varied by geographic location, program 
size, and ages of the children served. Tlie OHS Quality Initiative began working with 
the first cohort of seven programs in January, 1995. 

Participating programs served appro.Kimately 3,(K)() children from predominantly 
rural and suburban areas in 27 counties in north, central, and southwestern Georgia 
’Ilie number sites pel piogram ranged from 1 ti' l.'^. 'flic number of elassmoms per 
program ranged from 4 t(' 51, with a total of 155 classrooms and 308 teachers ami 
assistant teachers. Six ol the jMograms seived three ami fdui year old children. One 
piogram uas ,i Paiciit ( hiKl ('enter serung childien Irmn birth t(^ three years (d age. 

P.ach ol the seven jn ogi am rliicetors selected a team o\ representatives to jxu ticipate 
III (he GIIS (Jualitv Iniliatne training. The self assessmenl teams included (hreetors. 
assistant diieetois, eoinpjuient i ojadiiuiiois. i entt'r supei \ r.ois. and teac heis 
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Phase I: Program 
Evaluation 



During Phase I of the GHS Quality Initiative, each tifthe seven programs conducted a 
comprehensive self-evaluation using the Assessment Profile for Early Childhood 
l^roi^rams {Abboii-Shm & Sibley, 1987). Assessment Profile provides a framework 
for program representatives to systematically review their programs at both the classroom 
and administrative levels. 

'I'hc administration component oi' {be Assessment Profile addresses program level 
issues in five dimensions that include Physical facilities. Food Service, Program 
Management, Personnel, and Program Development. The /\ssessnient Profile for 
Preschool classrooms includes six dimensions that address Safety and Health, Learning 
Imvironmcnl, Scheduling, Curriculum, Interacting, and Individualizing. In addition to 
the component for classrooms serving preschoid-agc children, the Assessment Profile 
contains other components that focus on the specific needs of infants, toddlers, and 
school-age children. 

I'lic classroom components of the Assessment Profile consist of structured 
invent(')ries of devclopmentally appropriate early childhood practices. The instrument 
is designed to capture aspects of the caregiving and educational experience from the 
ciiild’s perspective. Therefore, the Assessment Profile emphasizes the provision of 
individualized care and devclopmentally appropriate learning experiences. Items focus 
on observable evidence of classroom practices and documentation, relying on teacher 
report only as needed for clarification or elaboration. 

riie programs pailicipating in the GHS Quality Initiative used \hc Assessment Profile 
lor preliminary self-evaluation in lieu of the accreditatiiin self-study materials. While 
the Assessment Profile items are consistent with the NAL:YC accreditation criteria, the 
Assessment Profile items are more specific and uniform in h'lrmat than the accreditation 
self-study criteria. In addition, the Assessment Profile data can be easily suminari/ed, 
consolidated across program sites and across programs, and used to develop 
indi\‘iduali/.ed program improvement plans and training plans that are coordinated across 
programs. 

All ol the i^articipating programs completed the Preschoi)! and Administration 
comptments of the Assessment Profile. In addition, the Parent riiild Center cohducted 
classroom ('ibservations with the Infant and Toddler components of the Assessment 
Profile. 



Training and Data 
Collection 
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In January and February' of 1995, each program's self-asse,ssmcnt team participated in 
a tw'o-day training .se.ssion. lliis training included a detailed discu.ssion ol ihe Assessment 
Prol'ile, follow'cd by supervised practice classroom oh.servations. During the practice 
sessions, each participant independently completed the Assessment Profle, compared 
results with a training partner, and di.scu.s.sed differences to clarify the meaning of specific 
Items, Practice observations continued with a rotation to new classrooms until a 
mmiimim of X57r agreement wais established ia)llou mg the training, the participants 
tctiirned tti their resjX'ctive programs to cotiiplcte self assessments, 

Pnoi to conducting the actual classroom observations, the sell-assessment teams 
held sitill meetings to inform the teachers ol the natuie and purpose ol tfie progiam 
evahuition. Fach team was asked to develop its own statemcnl ol puipose lor the self 
assessment pi ocess and to share it with the teachers I hese statements eniphasi/ed that 
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Scoring 



Phase ii: Designing 
and Implementing 
Program 
Improvement 
Plans 



Administration Data 



the purpose oft lie self-evaluation was to identify program strengths and shortcomings, 
to determine program readiness for accreditation, and to use the findings to guide 
program development. To minimi/e the mystery of evaluation, teachers liad an 
opportunity to review the Assessment Profile before the observations began. 

Classroom observations generally occurred between 8:00 a.m. and 12:00 p.m. 
(Observers rotated among classrooms in 1 5 to 20 minute cycles to obtain early, mid, and 
late mcirning observations. A minimum of 60 minutes of observation was completed 
per classroom. This was followed by brief interviews with the lead teacher from each 
classroom to review sample classroom documents and to clarify information obtained 
via observation. 

Items on the Assessment Profile arc scored ‘‘yes** if observed or “no** if not observed or 
not observed with consistency Data are reported as a percentage of positively observed 
criteria in each of dimension. For example, if a classroom .scored “yes" on 36 out of a 
possible 42 items for Learning Environment, the percentage of positively observed 
criteria was 86. Scores arc not summed across dimensions because descriptive 
infomiaiion is more useful in developing a detailed program improvement plan. 'The 
data were summarized by site and by grantee to assist in the next step, developing plans 
for program improvement. 

In Phase II. the administration data and classroom data were examined for two purposes: 
to develop specific program improvement plans and to determine program readiness 
for accreditation. Classroom data from the Assessment Profile arc summarized in this 
report for the partieifKiting programs, rc[ircscntiiig .M) sites and 1.^1 classrooms. 
Complete classroom data for the Pareril Child Center are not included in the summaries 
because the Infant and Toddler sections of the Assessment Profile consist of slightly 
different dimensions. 

Figure 1 illustrates the average percentage and range of positi\ely observed criteria on 
the Administration component <il'thc Assessment ProfiU for all seven programs. 

Figure 1 

Self Assessrr^ent Moans and Rangoa for 
Sovon Georgia Head Start Programs 
Spring 1995 
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'I'lic areas of liighcsl pcriorniancc included I'ood Service, Program Management, 
Personnel, and Program I^evclopmenl. At least 85^r of the criteria in each of these 
dimensions was positively observed. 'Hie area in greatest need of improvement among 
the participating programs was Physical Facilities with only 7 1 of the criteria positively 
observed. Although the average for each Dimension, other than Physical Facilities, is 
above 859?\ the range of scores for each Dimension is considerable (40% to 100%). 




Figure 2 

Selt-Asseesment Results for 
Seven Georgia Head Start Programs 
Spring 1995 
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I'igure 2 presents the Administration data for each participating program. Data from 
the programs with multiple Head Start sites have been averaged for this summary', 
l-’igure 2 illustrates the variation across programs. Tliese data suggest that while each 
program has a unique pattern of strengths and weaknesses, (here are sonic general 
trends among the programs. I1ie.se trends arc discussed in detail below. 



Physical Facilities 

Within the dimension of Physical Facilities, the participating programs had several 
areas in need of improvement. Nearly all of the programs needed to improve the safely 
of the outdoor play areas, prepare for emergencies while transporting children, and 
ensure that the physical facilities protect children’s safety and health Many of the 
identified problems required significant time and money to correct. For example, despite 
the fact that the programs used licensed pest control operators, the facilities were not 
f ree of rodents or other pests. In addition, most of the programs needed to ventilate tlic 
bathrooms and provide warm water at all sinks used by children 
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Food Service 

The dimension of strongest pcMiormance among the programs was Food Service with 
an average of of liie/Vs.vcys/ncnr Profile criii’ria positively observed, llie programs 
provided well planned, milrilionally balanced meals. Children weie offered a wide 
variety of foods that met their individual needs, llie food preparation areas were sanitary 
and safe, as were the FukI handling procedures. One commonly oveihuiked asjiect of 
Food Service was lecoiclmg iiienu siibslitutioiis on the posted rnemis. 

10 




Progriuii Management 

Participating Head Stan program tlcmonslratcd strong pcrfoi niaiicc in the area ol 
Program Management; an average oTSC/i^ ofllie criteria was positively reported. 'The 
programs maintained comprehensive documentation of policies and procedures as well 
as complete cliild and program lecortls. In addition, the program administrators were 
responsible and systematic in their financial management The Head Start stafllng 
plans ensured that children experienced continuous, stable, and appropriate care. I'he 
grotip si/.cs and child/staff ratios were within NAHYC guidelines. I'he administrative 
staff ensured that the children's medication needs were responsibly met. Despite the 
Program Management strengths, there were several common oversights across programs 
Several of these issues were easily addressed, such as posting notices and developing 
policies regarding staff illnesses. Others w'erc more complex, such as maintaining 
comprehensive personnel records and complete documentation of dis[)enscd 
medications. 



With an average of of criteria positively observed, the Head Start piograms handled 
Personnel matters responsibly and professionally. The programs were staffed by 
(jualified individuals and provided comprehensive and systematic employee orientation, 
riie agencies provided fringe benefits and maintained insurance protection for children 
aiul stall, as well as for the facilities, 'fhe administrative staff fostered cohesiveness 
and positive working relationships among teaching staff. 1 wo ccmmion Personnel issues 
that needed to be atidressed anumg the participating programs were pro.viding staff 
with breaks and reciuirmg annual health physicals for teachers. 

Program Development 

The Head Start programs performed well in the dimension of Program Development, 
as evidenced by an 86^/r average. The program administrators had systems in place for 
cs'aluaiing staff and fm program evaluation, llie programs offered staff job-relaicd 
training and professional de\ clopmenl opportunities. The administrators participated 
in local, stale, and national firofessional and community organi/aiions. One commonly 
(wcrlooked aspect of Program Development among the pai ticipaling programs was 
providing an opportunity for staff to e\'ahiatc the administration at least annually. 

Progriuii Improvement Activities 

After reviewing the administrative strengths and w'caknesses. each program developed 
a detailed task plan to address specific areas in need of improvement. The program 
improvement plans entailed simple tasks, such as purchasing first aid supplies, as well 
as nioic complex tasks, such as ticveloping an effecli\c system for maintaining the first 
.ml kit Other types of tasks included writing policies ami [mHcdiires and making 
ma)oi purchases or rcpaiis. Ihich task plan idcniiflctl the person responsible for its 
coinpiclion and the taigci completion date 



each classroom (hmensmn (d tlu‘/Vs,s< ssmctu hu 1 5 1 of the 1 lead .Stait dassnK»ms 
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Classroom Data 



I iguic ^ illusliaies the range aiul the avciage niimhei ol cnlcria positively (»hsci\a‘d in 
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Allliough the rcjiorlcd averages lor each dimension suggest that the [irograms performed 
moderately well, there was wide variation in observed piaclices among the classrooms, 
as indicated by the range of positively observed criteria within each dimension, hor 
example, an average of X69? of the Interacting criteria was positively observed across 
all classrooms, but in at least one class, only 21^.^- the Interacting criteria were 
positively observed, 'llicse data suggest that while developmentally appropriate practices 
were positively observed in many classrooms, other classrooms required additional 



supiHirt to meet the established criteria in one or more dimensions. 

Figure 3 

Assessment Profile Means and Ranges for 
151 Georgia Head Start Classrooms 
Spring 1995 
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h'igure 3 illustrates that, while .Safet) and Health and Scheduling were areas of program 
strength, the leaching practices most in need of development were Curriculum and 
Learning Environment. A detailed explanation of the training needs idcnliricd within 
each dimension follows. 

Training Needs 

rhe Assessment Profile data were summari/ed by classroom, site, and program. I:ach 
program team developed a specific plan for program development. Training plans that 
indicated the individual training needs for each teacher were developed from the 
classroom observation data. Site level summaries were used to develop a training roster 
to support planning and coordination of training efforts. Similarly, program level 
summaries allowed for coordination across sites in planning training and in-service 
activities 'I he data, summari/.ed across six of the Head Start programs, arc illustrated 
in Figure 4. 'fhis composite summarv illustrates the extent of training needs, mdicales 
comiU"n needs acioss grantees, and was used to facilitate the cooidi nation o( training 
;trii\itics across ihc stale, »is ilesciibed in a later sectir.n 
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Figure 4 

Assessment Profile Means for 
Six Georgio Head Start Programs 
Spring 1995 
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I'iguro 4 reveals I he similarities and differences across the Head Start programs in six 
classroom dimensions of ihcAA\vm/;ie/?r Profile. The data from the six programs follow 
a similar pattern of strengths and weaknesses, with one exception: the dimension showing 
the greatest dis'crgcncc was Individualizing. 

Ivcarning Ivnvironmenl 

I'he evaluation findings indicated that nearly all teachers who were observed iccjuired 
training in how to create learning environments tliat support cliildren's development. 
Observers assessed the outdoor learning environment for tite availability of a vai ict> ol 
materials that encourage creativity and scientific exploration, social interaction and 
large muscle opportunities. Tlx? Teacher's level of involvement outdoors was also 
assessed. For 95^^- of the classrooms, the outdoor learning environment was under- 
utilized. Indoors, classroom materials were asscs^ctI for diversity, manipulative 
characteristics, volume, and organization. Classrooms were evaluatetl to determine the 
availability of learning materials and their accessibility to the child, in terms of permission 
to use them. Approximately 73 to 757r of the classrooms had limited availability and 
accessibility of materials to support children's exploration in specific learning domains. 
Specifically, many classrooms lacked siiflicient materials for children to select and 
manipulate in the areas of science, math, language, self-help, nutiition/health. caipentry. 
and multi-cultural materials. 

C'urriculiim 

The second dimension in need of development across the 131 classrooms was 
(.'urriculum. More than half the classrooms (b2*^ ) needed training and support in 
using child assessments to plan learning activities geared to the needs and interests ol 
individual ebildren, prosuhng opportunities for children to evaluate then own work, 
tacilitaling the expression and representation of individual ideas, and setting an 
indi\ idualized pace foi completion of activities Approximately 3S7( of the classiooms 
did not foster an awareness or appreciation of diversity among people .Specifieallv. 
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incicicnls of stereotyping and imposing linnlations duo to gcndci or other piiysioal 
attributes were observed. In addition, of (he classrooms needed additional support 
in identifying and utilizing a variety of teaching strategics such as: providing dear 
directions, demonstrating complex tasks, using questions that stimulate factual recall 
as well as analytical thinking, providing concrete and experiential learning opportunities, 
and providing children with receptive and expressive language experiences. Finally, 
5()7r of the classrooms provided only limited opportunities for children to guide their 
own learning through comparing, hypothesi/ing, experimentation, choices, sclf-care 
tasks, and incorporating children's ideas into learning activities. 

Scheduling 

Scheduling was generally a strength across the Head Start classrooms. A majority of 
classrooms (85%) adhered to appropriate teachcr/child ratios and group sizes. Classroom 
staffing was sufficient to allow teachers to implement a responsive and individualized 
curriculum. Most classrooms posted schedules that reflected a v^- -.'.ty and balance of 
learning opportunities including individual, small group, and whole group activities; 
self-directed and teacher directed experiences; personal care; transitions; as well as 
active and focused activities. Posted schedules were not always implemented, however. 
Nearly two-thirds of the classrooms demonstrated a lack of balance and variety in the 
learning activities observed. 

Interacting 

Most classrooms were characlei i/.edi by children’s active engagement in social 
interactions and in learning experiences. Predictable, yet flexible, routines for meals 
and snack time .ere observed, and behavior management was positive and fostered 
self-responsibility and self-respect among children. However, for 6 1 % of the ckLSsrooms. 
teachers were limited or inconsistent in their initiation of positive physical anePor veibal 
interactions with children, sharing a sense of humor, and responding to child initiated 
interactions. This suggested that the teachers needed guidance in responding to the 
child's developmental need for supportive interactions with adults. 

Individualizing 

'Hie data for the Individualizing dimension revealed the greatest divergence anumg 
programs. Four programs reported that an average of of the Individualizing 
criteria were positively observed. Two others reported that less than 80% of the criteria 
were positively observed in their classrotmis. In approximately one-half of the 
classrooms, a comprehensive child assessment procedure was not implemented and 
was not applied to curriculum planning to provide individualized learning activities. 

In order to establish realistic timelines for achieving NAF.YC accreditation, the self- 
assessment data were sum man zed to determine classroom and program readiness for 
accreditation. First, the Assessment Profile data were examined to group classnnmis 
into one of thr ee categories. ReadK for aa reditation. Not Ready, and Partially Ready. 
The level of classroom readiness for accreditation was dctc mimed by counting the 
number of Assessment Profile dimensions in which at least 85^'( of the items were 
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[K^silivcly ohsci vcd. Classrooms lliai iinildmily scored above 859? in all six dimensions 
or tlial fell below 85V? in only one dimension were considercxl Kaulv for NAl'YC' 
accre dilation. CM ass rooms that fell below 85^.?? on two oi ihree dimensions were 
considered to be Partially Head\\ but m need of training in specific areas. Classrooms 
tlial scored below 859? on lour or more (d the si.x dimensions were considered to have 
an extensive need for staff development and were, therefore, categorized as Not Rcadx 
for accreditation. IMgure 5 summarizes the level ol classnnmi readiness for six Head 
Start programs. 



b'ach of the programs had classrooms that were Not Ready for accreditation. Only 2M9? 
of the 151 classrimms were considered Rcadx for accreditation, while 76% needed 
additional training and classroom development. Of the 1 15 classrooms in need of 
training. 51 scored below 85% on bmr or more of the Assessment Profile dimensions, 
indicating they bad extensive training needs. 

As with the classroian data, the administration data were sumiuaiized to determine 
program readiness for accreditation. Programs were grouped into one of three categories 
aceairding to the number of dimensions in which 85% or greater of the Assessment 
Profile criteria were positively observed. Programs that uniformly scored above 859? 
in all five Administration dimensions were considered Ready for NAPYC accreditatuin. 
IMograms with one or two areas below 85V? were considered to be Partiallx Rcadx for 
accreditation. 'Fhc programs that fell below 8SVf on three to five dimensions were 
( onsidcred Not Ready lor accreditation, 

M'hree programs were Ready for accreditation at the time o! the assessment. One 
program was considered to be Partiallx Ready, however, less than 6()7r of the Physical 
f acilities criteria weie positively observed. I*he seope and nature of the Improvements 
needed has slowed the program's progress toward accreditation, ‘rhree programs were 
lainsidered Not Rcadx, indicating that they needed time to make extensive program 
improvements 

The admimstialimi and chissKuiin leadiiiess data were cauiibined to determine the 
nxcrall iea<liii(‘ss (oi accieditalion and the appro.ximate time needed lor prngraiu 



Figure 5 

Classroom Readiness for NAEYC Accreditation 
for six Georgia Head Start programs 
Spring 1995 
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(icvclofimcnt. Sev eral ol'lhe participating programs were consistent in their classroom 
and administrative levels ol readiness. Grantee 1 demonstrated both classroom and 
atlministraiive readiness lor accreditation. Grantees 4 and 7 were consistently Not 
Ready in both areas. Grantees 2 and 6 were Not Ready according to classroom data, 
but Ready according to the administration data, resulting in an lU’erall Partially Ready 
rating. Grantees 3 and 5 were Not Ready in one area and (Uily Partially Ready in the 
other, again, resulting in i\ Partially Ready n\Un^. 'ITiis infomiation was u.sed to determine 
a tentative timeline I'or accreditation for each program, which is described in a later 
section. 


Training and Program 
Development Efforts 


rtie composite sunimar>' of the preliminary self-assessment findings in figure 4 revealed 
distinctive patterns of training needs across sites and programs lliis composite provided 
a foundation for developing a coordinated training effort that addressed the sf)ecific 
needs identified through self-assessment. This coordinated effort was designed to avoid 
several obstacles to staff training that were identified by the participating program 
administrators. One such obstacle was finding time for additional training. By the 
time the self-evaluation data were collected and summarized, annual training plans and 
agendas had already been established. These predetermined in-service days were set 
aside to address training needs in the various Head Start comptinent areas, not just 
education. Although in-service days arc just one way to address training needs, staff 
training scheduled during the day requires classroom replacements, and training 
scheduled at the end of the day conflicts with teachers' other responsibilities. In addition 
io finding time for training, the distances between sites with common training needs 
limited the training efforts of some programs. 

*fo efficiently address the identified training needs of the seven Head Start programs, 
a comprehensive, individualized training institute was developed. The assessment- 
based training approach cmphasi/cd the need to provide teachers with the same types 
of learning experiences that they arc expected to provide for children. 

In June 1 995, Quality Assist received funding from the ACf- Region IV (Tficc to 
provide an intensive training Institute for 1 50 Head Start teachers. A two day trainers' 
planning retreat was held one week before the Institute. During the week of August 7- 
1 1, 1 995, the Challenging Teacberr^- 1 DOf; Summer I was held at the Simpsonwood 

Conference and Retreat Center in Norcross, Georgia. Participants received 32 classroom 
hours of training. A description of the Institute is included in the Appendix. 

Tlic initial response to the Institute was greater than anticipated. While the Institute 
was funded to serve 1 50 teachers, the seven Head vStart agencies which were invited to 
attend requested training for 205 teachers. Priority was given to lead teachers, teachers 
in need of training, and administrative staff, 'fhe final numbei of actual participants 
was I49and included I 3K tcacliers and II administrative staff Of these participants, 
eight teachers were trained to mentor other teachers within their programs. W'hilc not 
all of the administrators were able to spend the entire week at the Institute, several of 
them participated in the training sessions alongside the teachers. Their participation 
was encouraged so as to strengthen follow uj^ training and support when the teachers 
returned to their own classrooms in the fall, 
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Follow-up Ass€ssrn£nts In ihc (all til 1995, rcprcscnialivcs (rum (Ivc of ihc pr(»granis used ihc Asscssntcni 

Profile to cr)m[)lclc a Cull or partial rc-asscssincni (d‘ their classrooms to dctcrniinc 
progress toward accreditation readiness. This second round oCdata collection CiK'uscd 
primarily on the classrooms that were most in need of improvement at the time oCthe 
initial assessment; classes that perConned well in the (Irst round of data collection were 
generally ncM included in the second round. At the lime olThis writing, (ollow-up data 
were availahle lor 37 of the 155 classrooms in the original group. It is anticipated that 
several more programs will complete follow-up assessments by February, 1996. 

A comparison of the follow-up data with ilie initial data is illustrated in Figures 6. 
7. and 8. providing a graphic illustration of program change. In 739c of the classrooms 
that were re-assessed, substantial improvements were noted. By the time of the second 
observation almost one half of these classrooms had mcned I’rom Not Ready or Partially 
Ready to Ready for accreditation. Another 209 moved from Not Ready to Partialh 
Ready. Approximately 20% of the classrooms declined in their performance on the 
Assessment Profile and 8% showed no change. 

Figure 6 

Head Start Grantee 6 

Comparison of Pre- and Post-Assessment Profile Results 
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Figure 7 

Head Start Grantee 3 

Comparison of Pro- and Post-Assessment Profile Results 
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Rgure 6 

Head Start Grantee 1 

Comparison ol Pre- and Post-Assossment Profile RosuliV 
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Phase III: 
Preparing for 
NAEYC 
Accreditation 



Wilh few exceptions, classroom improvements occurred in all dimensions of the 
Assessment Profile. Re-assessment results indicated that one program experienced a 
slight decline in Interacting and another program experienced no changes in Learning 
Environment. The overall pattern of change is strong and positive. 

Several factors account for the fact that nearly three-quarters of the group 
demonstrated measurable progress toward accreditation by the time of the second 
assessment. Ilic process of self-evaluation raised administrative and teacher awareness 
and increased attentiveness to classroom practices. Self-evaluation findings were used 
to guide in-service training for individual programs and across programs. In addition, 
mentor tcaclicrs wcrcestablislied in six programs as another internal resource and support 
to classroom changes. Finally, establishing accreditation as a program goal created an 
atmosphere that unified staff around program quality and developmen tally appropriate 
practices. 

Phase III of the GHS Quality Initiative involves preparing the NAEYC accreditation 
documentation of program practices. Three of the programs frtim the first cohort of the 
OHS Quality Initiative have begun preparing the documentation required for 
accreditation, 'llie remaining four programs will prepare documentation for accreditation 
during 1996. Documentation includes: preparing a descriptive program report, 
documenting staff qualifications, conducting and summari/ang parent and staff surveys, 
and conducting classrocMU observations with the teachers' involvement. 

Several programs continue to face obstacles related to staffing an ' facilities that 
may delay accreditation 'fwo large multi-site programs will wait to submit for 
accreditation at several sites while they secure new facilities. In other cases, staff turnover 
will delay the accreditation timeline as newly hired teaching or supervisory staff become 
familiar with the evaluation and accreditation process. Hie projected timeframe for 
submitting accreditation materials to NAI'YC is reasonable as substantive program 
change can lake a minimum of twelve months 
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rill CO of the participating Hoad Start programs arc planning to submit then 
accreditation materials to NAF:YC as early as the winter of 19%. as are several sites 
from a third program with multiple sites. Three other programs are expected to submit 
their documentation in the spring oi' 1996. The seventh program is not likely to [)c 
ready to apply for accreditation until the fall of 1996 at the earliest. In additmii, several 
ol the larger programs will seek accreditation for their remaining sites in the fall of 
! 996 

Tlie outcomes of the GHS Quality Initiative can he measured at two levels: improvements 
in the quality of program practices and successful completion of NAIIYC accreditation. 
All of the programs in the first cohort will submit for some or all of iheir sites lo be 
accredited during 1996. The rate of achieving accreditation is unique lo the 
circumstances of each site and/or program. At the outset of the GHS Quality Initiative, 
it was anticipated that some programs would require more lime than others. Therefore, 
among those classrooms identified as Not Ready for accreditation, the most meaningful 
outcome measure is an assessment of positive changes in practices. For 739r of those 
classrooms that completed the second self-evaluation in the fall of 1995, reassessment 
findings documented extensive improvements in classroom practices. Re Heeling on 
the past year highlights three elements that contributed lo program improvements and 
successful progress toward accreditation: coordination of assessment-based training, 
support for teacher professionalism, and administrative in\'olvcmcnt. 

flic opportunity lo provide an intensive, coordinated training prtigram significantly 
contributed to the program progress towards accreditation. As previously noted in this 
report, the preliminary self-evaluation process identified extensive training needs and 
wide variation within and across programs. The evaluation findings indicated that both 
time and in-dcplh training were needed in preparation for accreditation. The 
supplemental funding for the ^fVJr.h^^^£> Summer In? tit- ut^' and the Mentor 

'leachcr Program were direct responses lo these needs. The Summer !n?titut>e provided 
an opportunity lo maxinii/e resources through coordinated training. In addition, the 
f\immt;r ln*.>tituU' provided approximately thirly-two hours of training in one week 
which w'ould otherwise have taken from six to twelve months lo accomplish. 

Traditionally, Head Start has demoiisiralcd a conimilmcnl lo support the 
development of paraprofessionals. Head Sttat has relied on Head Start Pcrfomiance 
Standards and the Child Development Associate (CDA) credential system to specify 
the technical elements of classroom practices, emphasizing performance-based 
competencies and assessments. Performance -ba.sed competencies have served as a 
beginning point for paraprofessionals. Yet, lo aebieve higher levels of professionalism, 
teachers must move beyond skill-based performance lo a greater knowledge of child 
development and its relationship to practices, 'lb effect substantive and enduring changes 
in clasMooni practices, teachers must have an understaiuling of the foundations that 
underlie these practices and of the complex interaction of the child’s development, the 
learning process, and the learning environment, 'lb design and fully implement 
tlevelopmentally appropriate classroom practices, teachers must understaiul the 
intricacies of tlevelopmental differences aiiu'iig children and how to create a responsive 
and suppoiiive cnviionment that {uovides toi mdividual child needs m the context <d a 
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group of children. Central to (he concept ordcvclopmcniaily appropriate practices is 
the ability of the teacher to appropriately match learning experiences to the child's age 
and individual dilTercnces in development. The ability to "match” requires responsive, 
flexible teachers who know when and how to make adjustments in the environment 
and the activities to accommodate individual and group learning needs. Teachers must 
develop the analytical and rcncclivc skills to be able to make these adjustments to 
classroom practices. The nature of teacher training at the ChA\\enq\n(] leadicrcv 1995 
Summer Institute emphasized the teachers' learning process and encouraged teachers 
to construct their own knowledge through discovery and reflection. In addition, the 
Mentor Teacher Program recognized high performing teachers and supported lhc.se 
teachers in the ir professional development. Through the training, they increased their 
knowledge about adult learning styles and acquired the skills to support, or mentor, 
other teachers. Enhancing the professional growth of Head Start teachers is an investment 
in long-term improvements to the quality of classroom practices and to overall program 
quality. 

Administrative involvement ensured that the accreditation goal remained in sight 
and that each preparatory step was completed according to the timeline established by 
the progriim. The day-to-day demands of program operations often delay progress 
towards accreditation. The level of administrative involvement and oversight of the 
program development and accreditation tasks has significantly influenced the continuity 
and timeliness of progress among the .seven agencies. Tlie active participation of program 
directors and/or education coordinators has been integral to completing the process of 
evaluation, iniplemcntitig program development activities, and supporting teachers as 
they iniplemcnled changes in classroom practices. In some cases the initial process of 
evaluation training has further infomied administrative personnel in the meaning and 
application of devclopmenlally appropriate practices and in other cases it served as 
validation and affirmation of program practices. In both cases, administrative 
understanding and support of the classroom’s competing demands and leaching practices 
facilitated progress with program development efforts and will subsequently lead to 
s u c ce s s fid ac c re d i t a I i o n . 

In conclusion, the commitment of the Georgia Head Start directors, education 
coordinators, and teachers to achieving accreditation is evident in the degree of 
involvement and follow-through that they have demonstrated. They have responded 
positively to each training opportunity, including monthly .sessions, site-visits, Challen^in^j 
Tcacherij; 1,995 Summer ln«>titute. Institute follow-up training, and mentor teacher 
training. Most importantly, they have implemented the tasks that were delineated and 
applied the training to improve classroom practices. The process of determining program 
readiness for accreditation, implementing program changes, and preparing the 
accreditation documentation is a lengthy and comprehensive process that requires 
organi/ation, persistence, and diligence I'hc (iHS Quality Initiative has served as the 
organizer and timekeeper, lltc Head Start program personnel have been the workforce, 
for a majority of the programs, the benefits of program changes will be a higher (luality 
of services for children and I ami lies and the recognition of this (luality will be 
accrciiitalion awarded by NAE'YC*. 
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Challenging Teachers: 
1995 Summer institute 



Appendix 



T 

he Ch^lten^^itv^ lojchrn- U3955ui'nmarlnf'l-itLit-^: was conducted at Simpsonwood 
Conference and Retreat Center, located on 227 wooded acres along the Chattahoochee 
River. Sinipsonwood's serene atmosphere provided a unique setting for learning, 
exploring, and discovering. I^irticipants were assigned to one of eight training groups 
for the full week liach group consisted of approximately IS teacliers with similar 
training needs, representing several different Head Start programs. 'I'liis arrangement 
jiiovided an oiiporlunilN for teachers to expand tlieir prolcssional netwe^rk, form new 
IrKMulships, and strengthen relationships with colleagues. 

During the training sessions, the trainers modeled dcvelopmenlally appropriate 
practices, I'his allowed teachers to experience and reflect upon tlie learning process 
from the ehild's perspective. Tlie trainers modeled how to facilitate learning by allowing 
the participants to determine the course of their learning, d'lie trainers, known as 
facilitators, asked open-ended questions, incorporated learners' ideas into discussion, 
allowed learners to work at their own pace and provided opportunities for discovery 
learning, 

As with children, (Ie\clopnientally appropriate training for teachers means starling 
with teachers' values and beliefs and current level of professional development. During 
the training sessions, the participants examined the philosophies and beliefs that inlluenee 
their practices. Tlie teachers were provided opportunities to practice communication 
and problem solving skills. 'I'he facilitators helped the participants process, ordi.scuss, 
the learning expel ienee. deachers were encouraged to make connections between the 
"here and now" experience and their regular classroom practices and interactions with 
children, 

'fhe fai'ihtators had wide latitude to implement this tiaimng approacli, based (»n 
their own comfort level. l*or example, several facilitators allowed the participants \o 
set their own agenda and tn select tiaimng topics fioni among the content areas identified 
(iMiii \]\cA \.\rs,\ntnil data ( )thei trameis planned the diiilv aetivities and content 
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aica^* lor (heir groups. As a result, cacli group had a unuiuc training experience. All 
facilitators, however, provided hands-on learning experiences in the i’orni of cooperative 
experiences, creative activities, and problem solving tasks. 

vSeseral groups tOi)k advantage of Sinipsonwoc)d‘s outdoor setting to explore the 
natural environment as an opportunity for learning and growth. Some of the teachers 
commented that, since they do not encounter the natural environment on a regular 
basis, they did not feel comfortable during these activities. During a nature walk, one 
group encountered a snake; this incident generated a range of emotions among the 
participants, including fear, confidence, and excitement. By sharing their individual 
reactions, the participants experienced first-hand how various children might feel in an 
unfamiliar situation. 

A complete set of early childhood classroom equipment and materials and a 
dedicated room were available to allow the participants to practice setting up a learning 
environment for children. Before approaching this task, participants discussed the 
purposes and goals of the early learning environment, and ways to achieve these goals. 
The participants had the opportunity to arrange the classriMnii materials, to review their 
work, and to get feedback from the rest of their group regarding their arrangement ot 
learning space. 


Documentation 


liach group was encouraged to develop a means of documenting the training experience. 
Oocumentatiim took the form of journaling, photos, video and participant evaluation 
surveys. 'The options afforded by these various media allowed participants to record 
and communicate their experiences in personally meaningful ways. 

At the end of the week, participants completed surveys to evaluate their f?ummrr 
Irv.a experience. Although all comments regarding the training appioach were 

positive, numerous individuals commented that the days were too long. Many 
f)articipants reported that, as a result of the Summer Irii-tituU*, they felt more confident 
in their classroom practices, while others felt motivated to implement new ideas. 
Participants also commented that they had expanded their professiimal network and 
that they enjoyed the many new experiences they had encountered at the Summer 
iiva iLute. 


Mentor Training 


night teachers and three administrative staff participated in mentor training at theSummer 
lriL>t-ituU^ Hie mentor initiative was funded by the Head Start State Collaboration 
Project t(^ explore options for implenienting a mentoring system in Georgia. ^flie mentor 
training covered a variety of topics, such as adult learning styles, peer communication, 
and observation skills. 

'Fhe union ('►f the mentoring initiative with the r>ummrrln*4it utc resulted in several 
benel'icial outcomes. First, the concentrated, intensiw mode of the week-long : »umn)f i 
lM‘*titut/' allowed the mentor candidates to focus on learning while relieved ol tlieir 
usual job respmisibilities. Second, the mentor candidates a>uld meet infi>rmally with 
piitcntial proteges tc^ identify the teachers with whom they would like to ,.oik. 'fhe 
context of the ! nmmuTlri’d itiiU' allowed the mentor-protege pairs tc» establish an initial 
relationship in an envir*onmcnt cmphasi/ing professional development. 
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Follow-up Activities 



A thirtl outccMiic ol’ intceralirvj (lie mentor training with (he l!V.‘l:l utv was 

(he opportunity to promote the mentor initiative to the Head Start community and in 
explain the responsibilities of a menltir to Head Start adminisiraltirs. 'Hie mentor 
initiative became increasingly visible during the Surnm^'r irv,iifute as the mentor 
candidates took on added responsibilities throughout the week. For example, they 
played a natural leadership role in many tit'lhe extra-curricular events that enriched the 
:'-Lmmidr Ini-Aat-uU’. 'Hie administrative stafl who parlicipaletl in the mentor training 
learned how* tt^ supptM’l the menitirs as they began [o share their skills and expertise 
with their proteges. 



Despite the fact that the Challent^tno 1995 Sumirtfir Institute was designed to 

provide comprehensive, individuali/.ed training, such an effort cannot be expected to 
meet every teacher's training needs or to prepare all of the teachers for accreditation. 
The directors, education coordinators, and center supervisors were informed of the 
need to provide follow-up support and training to further address the issues identilled 
through the initial self-assessment. 

Several additional follow-up events were planned to build on the Summer to 

experience. All of the participants w'cre invited to attend the Challenging Teacher5=>Reunron 
held in conjunction with the Georgia Association for Young Children's 1995 Together 
for Children annual conference in October. Teachers from two of the training groups 
were invited to [larticipatc in four days of additional training designed to explore in 
greater depth some of the training issues and strategics that emerged during theSumm<^r 
IntiiiluU^. The (Georgia Head Start Collaboration Project has provided funding to further 
develop and implement the Mentor 'leachcr Program. IdTorts are underway to (^rgani/c 
a second annual ChjilfM .lau lu-r* ut<' for 
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Georgia Head Start 
Quality Initiative 



The Gccirgia Hcatl Siarl Qualily Initiative is a unique training and technical assistance 
program for administrators. The Initiative guides administrators through a system of 
self-evaluation that is based on direct observation of program practices and is 
comprehensive and systematic. Evaluation findings arc linked to specific training 
and technical assistance plans. Effecting substantive change in teacher beliefs, 
classroom practices, and administrative procedures requires time f(^r both learning 
and application. The Initiative integrates a system ofprogram self-evaluation into an 
annual work plan. 

Involving staff in the process of evaluation has numerous benefits, 'fhe process of 
self-evaluation engages staff in a common program goal, stimulates dialogue about 
classroom practices, clarifies expectations, guides necessary changes, and reaffirms 
the importance ol' program practices. Self-evaluation renews commitment, builds 
program pride, and establishes program direction. 

The emphasis ol'the Georgia Head Start Quality Initiative is to prepare administrators 
to complete a program-specific evaluation, develop a program improvement plan, 
and complete national accreditation. The Initiative is designed to provide on-going 
support at each step of the evaluatiim process. 
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